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ABSTRACT 


Indexes” of Agricultural Development, throush a series of 
economic indicators, attempts to provide an insight to the 
Statesotyacriculturaladeve lonmen trtiaro/Uastumencm Less 
developed countries of Africa, Latin America, and Asia. 

It notes #that, whilesagricultural joutpurecontinued) its 
Yapldwinerease ane l970) pet capi tas prodiict Ome sails Were 
nodest., Pnoductionvory the schree, major eas wheat. race. 
and cCorm="-registerméedsiaud.2 percent sincnease, Over 009 and 
was up 17.4 percent over thevaverages 1964-638) production. 
High-yielding i varieties likely vaccountedsLoresome, Of this 
increase, with nearly 44 mel lvontaeres  oiehiVawheat (and 
rice; plantedr ine 1969/70 NS lea oes ne Gor ee EX DOrt 
prices<fonvrice, Pabtected by srparccresuphiie = mores Generally 
Tower than 19609) white’ wheat, cor, sandstropiedlecrops such 
as coffee are\ Steady to stronver aU ge eoncess1 Oneal agi. 
cultural sales to LDCs arevdecTiningses commercialssales | 
climb.  Thespublication ,endswith various) benchmark statis- 
tics on Jess developed regions Compared to vthe united States. 


Key Words: abless developed countries. Economic, ¢row th, ero- 
duction indexes, High-yielding varieties, Per capita food 
production, Worldserainsprices ,ekiLCe sWhode OC un emit cd. 
national trade, Concessional sales, Commercials sates, er ropu- 
lation ‘growth, Per capita GNP; bDGacricultural@labor spo rce. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The stage of agricultural development in the less developed 
countries (LDCs) is, like "beauty," often times in the eyes 
of the beholder. To some, looking at the impressive yield 
gains piled up by new grain varieties, agricultural develop- 
ment is well on its way to making the LDCs self-sufficient 
in food. Others, apprehensively watching spiraling popula- 
tion growth rates, are far less sure. 


ies a Very complex task to evaluate progress in agricul- 
Pie scevelopment in the LDCs. Still, scattered statistical 
fatemeare available which provide @ start in,this,direction. 
Peveral of these statistical series are compiled in this 
Mopert. sempnasis has been placed on aggregative time series 
available through 1970. The statistics are accompanied by a 
brief interpretive text. 


Pemoremspectii1c terms, the report will: 


Flachiight recent “trends in LDC agricultural 
prouuction, on™ both ‘a’ total wandsper capita 
Dbasirs. 


*Pynpoint production lévels of rice, “wheat, 
and corn: 


eirace the spread of the high-yielding “grains. 


*Describe trends in major grain and coffee 
PrLCes.. 


*Document the changing character of trade 
between the United States and the LDCs. 


*Relate such selected benchmark statistics 

as population growth rates, per capita gross 
national produet, and proportion of the labor 
force in agriculture. 


The countries generally included in this report are indi- 
cated on the chart opposite the table of contents. In some 
eases data were not available. The following areas and 
countries, it will be noted, are excluded:) Communist Asia, 
Japan, Republic of South Africa, and* Cuba. 


Most of the data came from USDA's Economic Research Service 
and Foreign Agricultural Service. Publications of these 
agencies which relate to this report sare listed! onthe’ last 


page. 


INDEXES OF PRODUCTION + 


Acricultural production sin, the lessedeve loped secountares 

(LDGs;),. exhibiting the eftects ot (the recent yeyreen sGevouu. 
tion,’ continued its fast upward climb in 1970... Populatian 
growth also climbed rapidly but, still, there was some ampaove- 
Nent in per ‘capita agricultural production sduring ties eau 


Totaly Productaon 

Total production in the developed and the less developed 
worldmancreased atv about the’ Same, rate Promo oUmtoenias 
(figure 1). But LDC growth outmatched that of the developed 
world in 1969 .and 1970 (some developed countries have been 
working to constrain production). Based on an average of 
100: -fonmtloGl-=65, the total LDC productironmindex swash) casa 
1969: and 122 1n.197.05 a growth Ooffabout ls. percent. ot eed, 
the mid=-saxties drought: in South Asias, total LUG producuron 
rose dramatically. 


Allvapricultural production increased in three of, the tive 
major regions and held constant in Africa and West Asia: 


Pe€Treen ave 
1969 1970 increase 
Latin.AmerT Loca eS 119 ee 
ALP Lea 114 bid 0 
West Asia Ie NEA 0 
SOUtHeAS 1a 120 P25 tae 
East Asia 125 128 +2.4 


1/ This section is based on indexes developed by the 
Economie Research Service’ and caleulated an Mare. ou 
Recently» received) indexes computed by FAO. are based onea 
different«time-period,; and;utili zed) information, ayaq aoe 
as of November 1970. Still they show roughly the same over- 
all trend, though individual countries differ. The fa 
figures are discussed in greater detail in the Appendix. 
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Figure’ 


INDEXES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN THE 
DEVELOPED AND LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES* 


% OF 1961-65 TOTAL PRODUCTION 


0 


75 


1967 


KE x CLUDING COMMUNIST ASIA. 
SOURCE: FOREIGN REGIONAL ANALYSIS DIVISION, ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE, MARCH 1971. 
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Food production (total agricultural minus nonfoods such as 
cotton, wool, tobacco, coffee, and tea) also increased about 
3¢ percent; fromeanm index of 120 Aan W900Nte M1 244in L970. APL 
five major regions experienced food production increases. 


Per Caprta’ Production 
Agricultural production per person increased slightly from 
aly index) of L0d) ine 909o) to l02 an 1970." This. continued the 


recovery from the low levels of the mid-1960s and was the 
highest level achieved in 10 years. But it was well below 
the. index of 110 in the developed countries (figure 1). 


Perweapita agricultural’ output was slightly highervin South 
Asia, remained steady in Latin America, and decreased in 
the other magor nepionss 


Percentage 
1969 1970 change 
Latin America Oy], 97 0 
Aer Ga 98 95 Sorel 
West Asia 10S 101 -1.9 
South Misua 104 105 +1.0 
East Asia 107 106 -0.9 


Perspective on longer-term regional changes is provided in 
figure (2. ¢ihne anerease min South’ Acaean Lo70erepresented 

a recovery. to themhishest devel anelG yearswand more saan 
aerecovery from therdrouvitey cars OL ticemia—1900S5, sie 

1970 Latin American figure maintained the previous low point 
im-aadeciiirimig trend. SAtrica clsp layed. avconcimuedwde> imare 
from the mid-=219600s. "West #Asia, (not; shown) continued a drop 
from “high Levels reached time 90/eand 1968.0 Bast Asad (dropped 
slightly. 


The,.per Capita feod picture was slightly dititevent.weove nai 
production in the LD@s, held constant at 103, while regionally 
there were increases in Latin America and South Asia and 
slight decreases) in Africa, WestoAsive,, and East Asia, 


Indexes in Major Countries. 

In per Capita terms, the changes in the two or three most 
populous inatronseain each regionweencrally penailebed= the 
reg rong leichanpges:. 


--Of the ten most populous LDCsL/ , Mexico showed by far the 
largest percentegoesmncrease from 1909eto 1970k st romaine 
of 92) stor98 in agricultural, production andeiromeo) =ctomLUa erm 
food production per person. 


l/ India, Pakistan, Indonesia yy Brazil Nicer a eiox cos 
Philappines, ‘Thailand, *Turkey , and UAR (Egypte 
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PIU Ge. 2 


INDEXES OF PER CAPITA 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
IN THE MAJOR LESS DEVELOPED REGIONS* 


% OF 1961-65 


108 
sn, 
106 East pase ton, 
aac 
104 ' 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 





O32 


90 


196] ey 1967 


1970 


MEXCLUDING WEST ASIA AND COMMUNIST ASIA. 
SOURCE: FOREIGN REGIONAL ANALYSIS DIVISION, ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE, MARCH 1971. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


NEG. BN 37729 FOREIGN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
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--Brazil showed a decrease in agricultural production 

(from LO1wte Ve sivwhi le. they foodyindex .ncreased trom vus 

tov lll... (ive seotréesharvest.iwas, down dues Popa severe sito a6 
while the wheat harvest was a record high,) 


-slnodia increased trom 101 .to 104 an agriculturalyprodveemer 
and’ from 103°to 106 in food production. Pakistan "sepia cme 
tural production ‘dropped slightly (121 to 110) while ford 
outpuc held at P10; 


--African agricultural production was pulled down@by Sharp 
decreases inwievpt (96 to 91) and Nigeria e(97 tomo) aude 
decrease in foodhproduction in, Beyptewas lessee (from S4mee 
92) but’ thessame® for Nigeria (97 to 91). 


GRAIN PRODUCTION 


Haines comphise the basic food crop for the majority of 
people inethe LUGS. Changes ?insproductiron-of the. three 
leading grains--rice, wheat, and corn--play a major role in 
Heoteriisigice per Capita food supply... In 1970, these three 
acccuntved tor S82 percent of all ¥the -raimeproduction,in the 
EDC] up ie percent “from the 1964>68¥average.1/ 


Vetaa” Luce Production 

AperepatenProduction. “In terms” ofitotal output, 1970 was a 
Leaeonaniy Sood year. LUC production ‘ofthe three major 
radtionin 10/0 totaled 28e0cmi biaon metore tons, up..4.2 
pereent trom 1969 (also-a geod year): Compared’ to the 5- 
yearepe: 10a trom 1964"to 1906) (whieh included the *period of 
Severe =croOugnt 10 SOUL Asia) production was up about 17 74 
perecitmea(see. table 1}.. 


Peletive importance, Overalls rice is the major LUC grain, 

ollowed at some distance by wheat and corn which have approx- 
imately "equal Status. “In terms “ofsthe total production in 
tremuvecmin 15/7) Trce accountea "ror-apoUut S& percent; corm; 
g7epercent; “and. wheat, Z0-percenpss Within any given region, 
however, the order of importance of any individual grain may 
bewqurce different: 


Meivtaudmanains., “Individually, rice, wheat’, and corn pro- 


duction changed as follows in 1970: 
Change from 
L969 "1964-68 average 


- -Percent- - 
Rice CAS ye cod ee as 
Wheat =e) gC 
Corn tal Z, 4) +1 Ore) 





ive iiewdata reported an all but the last part of this 
section were provided by the Economic Research Service. They 
exelude Communist Asia and Cuba: . They differ somewhat. from 
data reported by the Foreign Agricultural Service because (1) 
the data are sorted out to reflect calendar year production 
(the BAS data often reflect crop year data), and (2) different 


countries are included. 
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Table 1.--Estimated grain production anless sdevetoped countries 


Crop and region 


Rite (paddy) 
Asia 
Latin America 
Atrica 


Total 
Wheat 
Asia 
Latin Améenica 
AL ELed 





Lotal 


Corn 
Latin America 
Asia 
ALGeca 


Total 


Tota laGkicer 
Corn) 


Source: 
ALE te 


Wheac.. 


1970 production 


1969 
: 1,000 MELLEL AE ONS 

149 ,780 cee Pets) 
LORS +1020 
LOS eo 
LOm, 65,0 eo eal 
41,599 poy eed! 
10,100 ce ay 
6,143 FeO no 
575,842 > ihe 
36,490 Tae re 
Los tala eae 
10,828 = (Ol 
O29 Te: aed a 
28.5 55.8 5 co els 


Change from 
1964-68 average 


-Percent- - 
+ 6) <9 
oat Oho 
Gel Nas 
a Wo Ret) 
5452.8 
sired 
Zee) 
Baal kel 
-ehoe 
+2158 
tAbiZ 


baleen) 


a 


Economic Researchsservice, Us. Departmen GeO Pano Ghee 


Gleanly, production of rice and corn in 1970 was higher 

than in 1969, while production of all three increased sharply 
over the 1964-68 average. The increase’ over 1969 was greatest 
in corn. Wheat had the largest increase over the 1964-68 
average; in part this reflects recovery from drought con- 
feevous in South Asia in “the mid-1960s and, in part, the 
Saeous Of the "green revolution." 


LDC Production by Region 
Orestotale LDC aero ah Cigevicretitcemeraniis: in 1970, about 


ope rcent was in Asia, 20 percent in Latin America, and 8 
DercontasinigAinaca. ~Asia wparticulanly dominated rice, and 
wheat production, whereas Latin America was the leader in 
Corn output, 


Peo ee OUT percent, OfsuNG muceproduction in 1970 

fe, ecludane Communist Asiay wasein Asia. Output in Asia in- 
Sreaooum Ue Cenc OVevT sl OO.dnNd LO.o percent over the 
to04-00 average. "Production also tinereased in Latin America 
Ante etieae ra cas 


Wheat. LDC wheat production was also heavily concentrated 
Ge ercent) an Aswa. © In 970) Aswan output increased 3:4. 
percent over 1969 and 34.8 percent over the 1964-68 average. 
hestarpearope was, recorded im Latin America (principally 
Argentina) while Africa showed a sharp increase. 


Comrenr Over malt Goo percent) Of eaUG corn production as 

found in Latin Ameniea, In 1970) latin American production 
hocemmeo peTcent preate ts than inwivgg and, 1/7. percent, greater 
tfoceivo4-o0. A Substantial increase was also recorded in 
Porimwirtch accounted 10T Zoupercelt of production), while 
Gutpun in Africa decreased from 1969. 


LDC Production by Country 
iniamawis easily tite®leadang free world LDC in ‘grain produc- 


Pim emitl 0/0, 1teteccolunted-torWapout 31.35 percentiof stotal 
Meceuct VON OL Wheat, rice, and corm. “If was particularly 
ie meat ai tice. (where 1teaccounted f£0r..58 percent of the 
Potlemand in¢wheat. (accountings forassepercent), but. rela> 
pivcivaeress important in corn, (10 percent). The sharpest 
Percentage increase in, production in 19/70 over 1969 was 
registered in corn (+14.6 percent), followed by wheat (+7.7 
peveent)), nda rice (+5.1 percent). When the comparison is 
drawn with the 1964-68 average, the increase was largest in 


Weedt. © (lable: 2.) 


Peaate@aneis alse an important LDC producer of rice and wheat, 
Deere latively minor producer of corn. Rice: production 

is largely concentrated in East Pakistan while wheat is 
mostly confined to West Pakistan. Rice production in 1970 


a] 


Table 2.<=Estimated grain productionmsin leadung sproduGcinecountrres 


Change from 





Crop and’ coumuny = 17 US produc Gaon ee ee eee ee 
: tO 60F a [OA los average 
P00 0yaie tae tons peat Ci Gent sar 
Rice : 
India : 63,814 jytere il tes 7, 
Pakistan : 21, 0 6 ere SOP. lea as 
Indonesia : Tony 0 wel +18.4 
Thailand : 13,400 + Oe A + boa 
Burma : 8,464 eos ar ee 
Wheat : 
India : ZO e035 pt A eh +O Oe Z 
Turkey : 8,000 | Big) =—a0e 1 
Pakistan : fe a pele PO Se 
Argentina : 4,200 -40.2 AT ae 
Iran : 517 8:00 pace svalkdl: re 
Corn : 
Brazel : 14,200 Ls U9 ao RS 
Argentina : OF000 OL nae ns) mi) 
Mexico : 8,200 2 Ore iZ, Oe 
India : 6,500 +14.6 e250 
Indonesia : 3,066 $580 oo ae ls 


Source: Economic Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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was reported down slightly compared to 1969 (reflecting 
the effect of the typhoon in November 1970), but was still 
up from the 1964-68 average. Wheat output was up from 
both 1969 and the 1964-68 average. 


Elsewhere in. the leading producing nations, increases were 
found in rice and corn output, while wheat production-- 
reflecting poor weather--dropped in Turkey and Argentina. 


hous ve Roles, of Area and Wieldwel/ 

What role did changes in area and yield Dedy eine these 
utero ite production in 19707 "This 1s a* complex matter, 
but perhaps a review of-the statistics for India--the 
largest free world LDC--may provide some insights. 


India. Data for India in 1970 are compared with those for 
1969 and the 1964-68 average in Table 3. 





In the case of rice and wheat, the increase in yield in 
IIT as compared withelgo4-68) was’ 2.4 >and 0.5 times larger, 
tespectively than the increase in areatee nus ; muchiof the 
ineredse  theproduction was due Lolincreases in yield. The 
mid-1960s, however, were drought years so that this obser- 
VetLonw15- Sub ect touquest10n4,- When—the. comparison 1s 

Ini teastoOulsoo sw the importance. on yaeld emerged: (andi was 
PO Cheaeer score ticCeipuae waceiles si Supnicicant,. for wheat, 
fieeithici case, tie area wNicredse Toricorm was! larger than 
hor yy Vel. 


ADCS. == bY WaynOt Compas Ol ysoncieone.LO48to..1968- period, 
the percentage increase in area for all grains in the develop- 
MicuiaeLonowwas Siightty larger thrantior yield.2/"TWith the 
increased use of high-yielding varieties (noted in the next 
Section) and associated inputs, jywelds might be expected —to 
Plage lapeer role in some vLUCs in the post-1968 period, 


ijmemthese data are taken trom information reported by the 
Foreign Agricultural Service but appear.to-be comparable 
with the statistics reported in the previous sections. With- 
inetie meaple the data fOr area and yield usually do not add 
Pxactiyeto that for production: 

Poaevand Gc. Dalrymple, “Trends vinsGrain Area ‘and Yield 
in Developed and Developing Nations," American Journal of 


Agricultural Economics, August 1970, pp. 448-449. (Based 
on FAO data.) 


Atal 


Table 3.--Rolé of area, yield, and production in@india, 
1970 compared with previous years 


Change from 





Crop : ee ee 
: 1969 : 1964-68 average 
- -Percent- - 
Rice ; 
Area : +70) <9 Pay pee. 
Yieud : mo pel) toe.) 
Production ; +259 +18.2Z 
Wheat : 
Area : PCTs EDS ce 
Yield : Se Sy! +75 Aa 
Production : cae eed +66.1 
Corn 
Area : >a oe eva ag SOS 
Yield : #9 +. 5.9 
Production : aS Si Seay, 
Source: Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department 


Of ASricw eure. 


TZ 


HIGH-YIELDING GRAIN VARIETIES 1 


Rreesaiuewheau =two crops historically basdic to man's diet; 
Nave recently broken traditional yield limits in the develop- 
ing eountries, ‘Newsrice’ and wheat varieties have the potential 
to sharply increase yields in some LDCs. They have a short, 
Sturm yesten. ab lestoapsorbanioh fertilization without falling 
pomereeO GOUlis a LO roachmtnocinr yield potential, however, shese 
Varvetlensreaquinre large samounts of tertiwimzer, adequate water, 
and other anputs . 


Tiere ise mmoles sCalcgaromac.Inmo1 Om Of high-yielding varzeties; 
thestol lowing datagreterebarselysto the dwarf and semi-dwarf 
vpes, Olswieat sana mrTtcemuaveloned. —~espectively, in’ Mexico 

Bie CCM NID ies. reomestimatess nor tree world nations 

may be summarized as follows (1969/70 data are preliminary): 


High-yielding varieties 


Cro ear Wheat Rice Total 
- =s50.0.0 acres- - 

1965/66 2S sire! Al 

1966/67 se 2 OO 4,047 

1967/68 TCT a RI a: 6,487 16,660 

1968/69 ice, loess) P5020 Al ASRS: 

1969/70 24,664 Sipe gaya 18) A3591-4 


Moctuctetne wheat and all of the reported rice area was in 
Poutwmeand) bast) Asia, ofthe 1969/70) total for both, 59 per- 
cent was in India and 20 percent in Pakistan. Limited areas 
of high-yielding wheat have been planted in West Asia, North 
hired, andalatin America. 


ee Dalrymple, Dana G,, Imports and Plantings of High- 
Yielding Varieties of Wheat and Rice in the Less Developed 
Nations, FEDR-8, Foreign Economic Development Service, U.S. 


Department of Agriculture, January 1971. 
13S 
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Bs leabGaley © 


ESTIMATED AREA PLANTED TO HIGH-YIELDING VARIETIES 
OF WHEAT AND RICE IN THE LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


ACRES 
(Million) 
45 


40 


35 Total, Wheat 


SAAS AL 
CSOSA 
SAAS 


ANANANANN 


‘7 
77 
47 
44 
47 
47 
SAFTALACALAASAS 
eM 


30 


25 


4444444 

C44 444A 
20 VOSLLLLIL 

LASS LSG 
CSAS AALS 
4444444 Ge 
444444 


C4 


4 
4 
4 
Ch 
4 
“fe 
4 
Ch 


4 
‘ti 
4 
/ 
4 


15 


7/4/44 
C4477 Z 


1965/66 1966/67 1967/68 1968/69 1969/70 (Preliminary) 
CROP YEAR 


“Data based on information available as of December 31, 1970. 

“Excluding Mexico. 

“Excluding improved local varieties in Ceylon and Taiwan, but including improved local varieties in India and 
the Philippines. 


US. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. BN 3/7876 FOREIGN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
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PRICE TRENDS 


Porcessontal ly retlect the amteraction opssupply “and demand. 
In many LDCs, the government has some degree of administrative 
Souero lover the internal prices of mayor tood products. 
oimilarly, international prices’ may be influenced by govern- 
Hetmespolrcies. "Still, supply “and demand ‘conditions largely 
Setecne overall stage. 


Important sas, tiey "ares price data are notecast ly assembled 
moimeunve “ess, developed Countvires, 5 Otten the ystatistics are 
MeauCOreme SUSPCCL Or cated. Iney are seldom available ‘on 
aeiarin Pete, bDasis. because Or the paucity of “relirable «domestic 
pierces. wwe lave: tuTneédsco international or export prices. Even 
bere, sleprescnitative dataware Sometimes not available from some 
DGS andi t-hasspeen-necossary -towutiliuze data itor DC exports. 
Presescill, however, maybe: val@abie-sy (Cl) they suggest rough- 
lyarwiiateprices could be vagnedetorjexports on the international 
Market; (2) they andicate what prices the commodities could be 
Pucchasedi10r on the international market (sometimes | domestic 
DecuuctHon ds) more costly or dess=expensive thanithe import 
Cperon)”. 


Ouaaoretiemmany possablescommoditives, we ‘shall "look at rice, 
WiteAt CO), »and Cofrec:, 


Rice 

Copa scmalia proportion, 5 tors percent of world! rice produc- 
toon ei smexpOrted, sand much of this trade is; among the less 
developed countries. Two statistical series are of major 
interest: (a) the FAO index of prices among major exporting 
iipLonomernicludine the-Unated States), and (b) the actual 
Pxpomtmnt i cowot winailand rice...) Data for both series jare 
presented in figures 4 and 5. 


They reveal about the same trends: a mild increase in 1961 
and 1962, a fairly stable period through 1965 (though the 
éxport price index did decline to approximately 1961 jlevels), 
ausharpamcrease in 1966 and 1967, and almost equally sharp 
Geclancomint 700 ang 1970. The preliminary average ‘for 1970 


Li. 


Figure 4 


INDEX OF RICE PRICES IN EXPORTING NATIONS (1957-59-10) 


1960 1962 1964 1966 1968 1970 (Prov.) 
Source: Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 
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RICE EXPORT PRICE, f.0.b. BANGKOK 


White Rice, 5% Broken 
DOLLARS PER M.T. 
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Source: Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA. 
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was at about the same level as the average of the 1962-64 


period. Thus rice export prices appear to have returned to 
“normal ." 


The main reason for the sharp increase in prices in 1966 and 
1967 was the poor crop conditions in South Asia combined with 
reduced cereal stocks in the major exporters. Just what will 
happen in the future is uncertain, but it seems unlikely that 
prices will increase greatly. As former importing nations 
build up their production, stocks may build up in some export = 
ing nations. The problems are likely to be most severe for 
the lower qualities fof rice. 


Wheat 

Wheat export prices have fluctuated less than those of rice. 
Tiuseis partly because much of the wheat production ‘and trade 
Peace wionds Of the developea nations, In turn, most of 
the developed nations are Signatories to. the International 
Grains Arrangement.1/ Small changes in wheat production do 
NoO@~mattear export Supplies as oreatly as with rice. 


eilice WesdoO not have eExpout prices OL Magor international 

“onli tcaieer.rom the lessjdeveloped countries (except Argen- 
iia) .ewer turn to two North American quotations on the Rotterdam 
market: one from Canada and one from the United States.2/ (The 
quotations cited are for wheat used as food, not feed.) ~ 


Poti prrees rose to avl0-vearjpeak during 1966/67, and then 
fdeclinecmeradually through 1969/70." Ouring, the first 6 
months of the 1970/71 seasom (thatiassJuly-Dec. 1970) prices 
rose sharply (see figure 6). 


imeetiayor reasons for thesershiiits) probably center about (1) 

an unusually strong world demand in the mid-1960s brought about 
by large purchases by the Communist nations and poor weather 
PomocuCchernoad 2.2 decking sin stocks in the ‘major exporters, 
atoms mtie ceecent, Tse an yCOTia pri ccse Gin Darwarelated to corn 
bDiight an) the Unitedestates)* which has led to~some substitution 
Opewneateror corm in Livestock feeding. 


Corn 

The corn story is much the same as for wheat. We do, however, 
have a quotation for Argentine corn as well as from the United 
States (see figure 7). Prices of both quotations increased up 


1/ The new International Wheat Agreement, which will go in- 
Ome tree tmOnewULVe | O7 la Contains no active, pricing arrange- 
ments. 

2/ The Argentine figure was not used for two reasons: (1) 
Argentina has had poor crops the last two years and has not 
been on the Rotterdam market this year, and (2) even in normal 
Meats Nteentinaws son ethe market only a’porntion of the year. 
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Pigure: 6 


WHEAT PRICES, c.i.f. ROTTERDAM 


DOLLARS PER BU. 


oe Canadian No. 2 Manitoba 
= p 


Nos. Dark Northern Spring 14% 


1960/61 1962/63 1964/65 1968/69 1970/71 
(First 6 months} 
Source: Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA. 
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Pigure 7 


CORN PRICES, cif. ROTTERDAM 
DOLLARS PER BU. 


f 


1960/61 1962/63 1964/65 1968/69 1970/71 
(First 6 months) 


Source: Foreign ‘agricultural Service, USDA. 
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to the mid-1960s and then declined to a 10-year low in 
1968/69. Prices increased sharply in 1968/69, and again 
during the first 6 months of the 1970/71 season. Most of 
tiescorm is imported by the developed countries for live- 
oeock sfced; hente’ the higher price may be primarily of 
iiitverest tor lUGexporters: 


Conese 

Coffee is an important source of export earnings in many 
DCs. Here we report wholesale prices in’ the United States 
for green coffee from Brazil and Portuguese West Africa 
(figure 8). Both followed somewhat the same trend, though 
Wet cerciifieditherences.. rollowane t£reezes in Brazil, 
prvees (for both) raased sharply the, following year, in 1964, 
and again in 1970. The 1964 increase was followed by 
Gradually declining prices, in the nmterim an Brazil,, whereas 
Portuguese prices, following a slicht drop, seemed to have 
Seep Pini7ed saltwa nagherekeve lit Welhbe, decline, in, Brazilian pro- 
duction associated with the freeze may offset higher prices 
inethat country. Coffee (rust, moreover, may be, an,-increas- 
hel yesnpercant problem in Braga. 


Figure 8 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF GREEN COFFEE 


UNITED STATES’ 


CENTS PER POUND 


reeze in Brazil 
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jy mee! Santos 4’s 
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Freeze in Brazil 
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~Portuguese West Africa Ambriz #2AA (Robusta) 


1960 1962 


Source: Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA. 
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U.S. EXPORTS 10 LDCs 


The nature of LDC trade can provide a barometer of develop- 
ment. But relatively few agricultural statistics are avail- 
able “and “their amterpretation *Gan bow tr weky ..r/ 


There is, however, one reliable series available which may 
provide ‘Some guide -asi*to tthe ‘state of development. “The 
séries ‘concerns U.S." "exports stow LDCs" broken, down by -con- 
cessional (Pb. +480) and commercial sales.. *Adécreas ein 
concessional sales and an increase in commercial sales might 
be taken asa *partvalmsmen von economic growths inthe LCs. 
This is not wholly the case, however, because the overall 
level of P.L. 480 funding Was@declined and the terms have 
become harder, Still the relativestrends invsales: may 
suggest the ability, ot ssones LDGsmuoesii. ta tO scommercia | 
purchases® 


Data tron 1955 to LOU reveal, cheater lor jw rOm tie) edens t 
time, the Walue of commercial Saulesm@to LUCs exceeded ithe 
value of concessional (sales (seems teres) sUiriio) MOS tt. Ou 
the period@the trend wds the other way. sconcessional sales 
increased sharply through 1965 while commercial sales in- 
creased) only gradually... ihe ‘situation Degangie Change in 
1966 when concessional sales dropped off and commercial sales 
increased.) BylDO7" the cap Wacmyantua biyect uated, = abut, 
in 1969, both types” of Sales dropped .ott. . (neo 70r. conme r- 
cial sales began a decided uptrend while concessional sales 
continued the drop-off, 


1/ About the only general aggregative series that we have 
for the LDCs concerns exports of wheateand nice erom selectcd 
nations. The problem-wath the wheat ficure isecnat 1b 1s 
largely made up of Argentina (80 percent for the 1959/60-63/64 
period and 84 percent for 1964/65 to 1968/69) whose export 
variations largely reflect variations: ineproduce tone hice 
exports, largely from Asia, declined trom 1965 "to 1969-91970 
data are not yet available, 
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Figure: 9 
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A large part of the value of the concessional sales io ee 
early and mid-1960s represented wheat and wheat flour. The 
value of wheat and flour exceeded all other commodities in 

1961 and held that position until 1966. Thereafter wheat 
exports dropped sharply but continued as the leading commodity. 


A large portion of the wheat shipments went to India and 
Pakistan, As their grain production recovered, following 
the poor crops in 1965 and 1966, wheat imports became less 
needed. 


Leading LDC customers for U.S. agricultural commodities in 

FY 1970 varied by type of program. In terms of concessional 
Sales; India was, still first, followed (mm edecreasing jovder 

by Indonesia, South Vietnam, South Korea, Pakistan, Israel, 
Turkey, and Brazil. The leading commercial market was Mexico, 
followed in decreasing order by Taiwan, Philippines, India, 
Hong Kong, Korea, Israel, South Vietnam, Brazil, and Pakistan. 
The leading commercial consumers include many nations which 
were leading recipients of concessional sales. 


Thus, on the basis of type of U.S. exports, there has been 


an improvement in the position of the LDCs as a whole and 
Some countries in particular, especially in /FY 1970. 


BRable -6.--Leading LDC icustomers form U.S. @agri cultural 
provuctes. FY 1970 


-Concessional sales‘Commercial sales 


Country otal sates a See 
: Value >: Rank .: Value : Rank 
Midi dole Mile dod. Ma Te bedol, 

India . 22 Sha 210.5 1 Gated: 4 
South Korea : ily’ ps WE 118.0 4 sheless 6 
South Vietnam ° 165555 VG 5 47.0 8 
Mexico : 138.9 -- -- 138.9 i 
Indonesia : PSs NN Bas 2 -- -- 
Taiwan . 114.1 -- -- altar 2 
Pakistan : LOTS 70 5 5a 0 10 
Israel : O56 45.6 6 Soe i) 
Philippines ° 19S DG 2 -- OP 3 
Brazil . Tee aia Sao 8 Sey ed 9 
Hong Kong . 55.4 0.4 -- Spel 5 
Turkey ; 45.4 39.0 7 6.4 -- 





Source: Economic Research Service, U.S. Department sor 
Agriculture. 
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MORE GENERAL ECONOMIC DATA 


We have presented a few selected time series indicators 
tran eto LUG =dpracuiture, While they do not provide 

a comprehensive view of agricultural development, they 
Gomprovine ji least. a partial insight. Other indicators 
Morvan iave Deen desired to round ‘out the picture, but few 
coewavallanle, ol am aggregative or time series basis. 


pGme -O1 sthe other indicators which might be examined, in 
amore comprehensave analysis of agricultural development 
Uremiosted) in themattached table. Population-pgrowth ‘and 
Procewlati onal product, a rough indicator of income, are 

of course, basic factors in establishing demand. Agricul- 
Pi ieerond sper capita Trerlecrs "the intensity of production 
Peet rces we lle propouLiom of Lapor force in agriculture 
Sovestor ine extent Of Urbanization. “Ihe daily caloric 
intake. gives a rough measure of the quantity (but not neces- 
sarily quality) of food consumption. 


NWvmle the tirst “two Categories jare, available on ayyearly 
bogies mchewlatter three are moremitvegularly issued, joften 
Hemticacesist Of a.census., Initerms, of time, thé, only }1970 
data, are for_population. 


Seer ecotudywot these elements; in addition to the-others 
Necedwin tiris bUbletin,- would help, provide, the basis fora 
general understanding of the overall conditions of agricul- 
tural development in the LDCs. 
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APPENDIX 


FAO PRODUCTION INDEXES 


item ood andsAprrculture Organization “of the Unrted ‘Nations 
(FAO) has recently reported’ a set of indéx numbers comparable 
Pompeo ceepresented in the frrst 'sectron or this’ report. 1'/ 
Bney indicate agricultural and “food production, both ‘on a 
tOtaleand per capita basis; tor lessi developed “and developed 
Piel onlowesnoutcwardly,, they difter from the U.S. Department of 
AeaLcuLLurom(UoDA) figures reported here in that they are 
Computed -on a different base period (1952-56) and are based 
Ppeeat te? data (available Gas tof November 15, 1970). The 
weighting and method of calculation may also differ. 


PV@lreerhie Ovetallitrendss:0r the less developed and developed 
Poutoussare Similar to,those reported by USDA, And, when the 
Process rom. 1909 to 1970 are recalculated in percentage terms, 
Mewes NOWmli tole dittercnces, [his iswillustrated in the fol- 
fovines table for the fess developed nations: 


FAO USDA 


ange ange 
Percent Percent 
Tova t 
Agricultural L535 Los Toe) 118 ees ee ao ee! 
Food 155 lipeas TESS 120 124 #3500 
Penecapita 
Agricultural LOS 105 0 DOA LOZ bl fee 
Food LOS 106 seal heal 103 103 0 





Index (1952-56=100) 





Index (1961-65=100) 


Oumtivsepasis, the changes in total production are virtually 
Pieneicalsslie per ‘capita figures are slightly different: 
the FAO data show agricultural production constant and food 





l/ The FAO figures are presented in the January 1971 


issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and 
Seatectics. © (ihis issue was received in Washington in early 


paar iLO 7 12.) 
Saal 


production increasing’ slightly (+1 percent): the Us0Aecata 
show the reverse. This is largely due to rounding error. 
BothMsets tof 1970 data are subject’ to. further ireytsion. 


Regionally, the indexés may differ a bit more, but this min 
part may be due to differences in the number of countries 
included in each grouping. "AlsoperAo lumps Southwand Ease 
Asia together, into an East ASvan- Classification, 


Individual countrves also vary. In the case of Gaye Countiie. 
discussed an the text (Mexico, Brazil, india Paka oye 
and Nigeria), FAO has reported indexes joniawe bute Nigeraea: 

The, FAO indexes for Mexico show decreased rather ,than increased 
production J-but. this js thought 1to jberduer to maiiec i Ole cee 
reporting.of cotton production in.1900).) | ine sindexcs siomesriic 
other three,countries show, the same direction,ofL change. 

though (thesdeso recs, oOimaonttudemaré, id i-Gr eugene. 
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